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ONE DOLLAR IN ADVANCE. 





FEBRUARY. 
The boy breathes on his frost-nipt hand, 
Whilst the icicles are dropping ; 
Picking crumbs, the wind has fann’d, 
See the pretty snow-bird hopping. 


The days are now sensibly lengthened ; 
and the sun has power enough gradually 
to melt away the snow and ice. Some- 
times, a su thaw comes on with a 
south wind and rain, which all at once 
dissolves the snow. ‘Torrents of water 
then descend from the hills; every little 
brook and rillis swelled to a large stream ; 
and the ice is swept away with great vio- 
lence from the rivers. 

The frost, however, returns for a time, 
and sometimes very severely; the fresh 
snow falls often in great quantities; and 
thus the weather alternately changes dur- 
ing most part of this month. 

The plants at this season are provided 
by nature with a kind of winter quarters, 
which secure them from the effects of cold. 
Those called herbaceous, which die down 
‘tg'the root every autumn, are now safely 

*edncealed under ground, preparing their 
new, shouts, to burst forth when the earth 
fisséftened by spring. Shrubs and trees, 
‘which are exposed to the open air, have 
all their soft and tender parts closely wrapt 
up in buds, which, by their firmness, re- 
sist all theforce of frost. If one of these 
buds be carefully opened, it is found to con- 
sist of young leaves rolled together, with- 
in which are even all the blossoms in min- 
iature, which are afterwards to adorn the 
spring. Some of these are much more for- 
ward than otherse The leaves of the wood- 
bine appear just ready to expand by the 
énd of themonth; the flowers of the meze- 
reon and snowdrop seem on the point of 
blowing; and the catkin, or male flower- 
bunch of the hazel, begins to unfold. 

During the severity of the frost, little 
work can be done out of doors by the hus- 
bandman. As soon as it sets in, he takes 
the opportunity of the hardness of the 
grounc to draw manure to his fields. He 
lops and cuts timber, and hackles his flax. 
When the roads become smooth from the 
frozen snow, he takes his team and carries 

wand corn to market, or brings wood for 
timgelfand neighbors. The barn resounds 
With the flail, by the use of which the la- 
borer is enabled to defy the cold weather. 

Various @gns of returning spring occur 
at different times in February. The blue- 
bird, one of the earliest andsweetest song- 

ters, often begins his note at the close of 
his month.— Youth's Year Book. 


The errors we committed yesterday, we 
should correct to-day. We should make 
bacn day the scholar of the preceding. 
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Moral Tales. 


THE REWARD OF GOODNESS: 





It was a cool evening in October, when. 


Mrs. Hazeltine, having finished her day’s 
occupation, swept up her neat little room, 
put fiésh fuel upon the fire, which blazed 
and cragkled in a very cheering manner, 
hung on the kettle for tea, and laid the 
cloth upon her tea-table. She was the 
mistress of a Small school in the village of 
Exton, and was a widow lady with only 
one child, a son whom she had apprentic- 
ed to arespectable tradesman in a neigh- 
boring town. She lived alone now in the 
same cottage she had occupied before her 
husbands death; and had continued to 
bring up and educate her son till he was 
sixteen, by the aid of the proceeds of her 
school. 

Robert was living with his employer, 
and only came home to see his mother 
once a month, as the two towns were fif- 
teen miles apart, and he was always oblig- 
ed to walk to Exton, late Saturday even- 
ings, and then leave home very early Mon- 
day morning to reach his master’s in time 
to commence his day’s work. He was a 
boy to make a mother’s heart glad and 
proud, and his visits were anticipated with 
a degree of pleasure which proved that he 
made the happiness of Mrs. Hazeltine’s 
heart and life. 

This evening Robert had been expected ; 
he usually arrived before it was quite dark, 
but now thé shadows had deepened out of 
doors as the dim twilight faded away, the 
steps of the passers-by had ceased to sound 
on the well trodden side-walk, and it was 
really getting very late. The mother’s 
heart sunk within her. Could any evil 
have come to herchild? Never before had 
he failed to come when expected, and the 
neighbor who had been over to Danbury, 
and seen Robert the slay before,had brought 
her word that he was well, and would cer- 
tainly come home that night. 

Again she looked around her room, 
which served as school-room, dining-room 
and parlor, to assure herself al) was right, 
that the books were neatly placed on each 
side of the globe which stood upon the 
large Cining-table she never now had oc- 
casion to set out; that Mr. Hazeltine’s 
portrait hug straight upon the wall, and 
that the shells and the Hindoo image 
the mantelpiece, the gifts of a sailor 3 
er, who had died at sea, and was buried 
in the ocean, were in their places, ‘free 
from dust. Again she heaped up the fire, 
and moved the table a little closer to it, 
for the wind was rising and she said to her- 
self, ‘‘poor boy, he will be cold enough 
when he comes.” 





She always called him “her boy,” and 
though he was now a little over twenty, a 
fine, manly looking youth, she thought of 
him oftener as the darling baby who had 
lain upon her breast, and slept in her arms, 
than as the man whose strong arms sus- 
tained her now when they went up to 
church together on Sundays, and who was 
even thinking of the time when he should 
be able to have a home of his own, where 
his beloved mother might rest from her ar- 
duous occupation, and the blue-eyed, 
sweet-voiced Lucy Harris, the only daugh- 
ter of hi @mployer, would preside as his 
wife. Surely he was a presumptuous 
youth, for Mr. Harris was a man of some 
fortune, honorably acquired in his busi- 
ness, and Robert Hazeltine had nothing 
but his hands, his head, and his warm 
heart to depend upon for success in life. 
How far he miscalculated we shall see. 

Mrs. Hazeltine had sorrowfully counted 
the last striking of the village clock, and 
found it was seven; ‘a half hour had 
since elapsed, and still she sat alone, think- 
ing of her boy, and then as she fancied 
some accident had befallen him,she thought 
of the sad time when her husband had been 
brought home a crushed and maimed man, 
speechless and dying; she felt again the 
anguish of that hour, and lived over in 
memory all the privatiors of her after life, 
so cheerfully borne for her child’s sake. 
Had sonie accident befallenhim, that good 
and precious son! 

She hears steps, she half rises to hasten 
to the door and clasp her child in her 
arms, but it is the step of a stranger, and 
he knocks for admittance. She opens the 
door and sees Mr. Harris, Robert’s em- 
ployer, standing before her. Unable to 
speak, she motions to him to enter and 
be seated ; the good man sees her agita- 
tion and suspects its cause— 

“Do not be alarmed, Madam, your son 
is well,” said he in a cheerful tone. 

The widow gasped, was silent for a mo- 
ment, then conquering her emotion, she 
asked Mr. Harris to take a seat by the 
table near the fire, and having poured out 
a cup of tea for him, inquired why Robert 
did not accompany him. 

“I wished to see you alone myself this 
evening. Circumstances have come to my 
knowledge which intimately affect the po- 
sition of your son, and his future well- 
being. I am under the necessity of ifiform- 
ing you, Madam, that having discovered 
that Robert has taken advantagegpf his J 
intimate connection with my family to gif | 
the affections of my daughter, I have 
considered it necessary—”’ = 

Then he paused, and Mrs. Hazeltine sat 
breathlesaly awaiting the intelligence she 
was sure must follow, viz:—that now, 
just as her boy had about finished his ap- 
prenticeship, and would go out into the 
world, with his master’s recommendation, 
as his passport to success, he was to be 
turned off, with blighted affections, and 
crushed hopes. But keep of a good heart, 
fond mother, your boy has not disgraced 
himself—and will yet win a reward for his 
devotion’to' you, and his upright and hon- 
orable conduct. 

‘*“Yes, Madam,” resumed the old gentle- 
man, “I have decided to give my consent 
to Robert’s marriage with Lucy, and to 
receive him as a partner in my business, 
intending soon to retire and leave it alto- 
gether in his hands, assured that I can no 
where find a better son, or a more worthy 
successor !”” 

What a revulsion of feeling did Mrs. 
Hazeltine experience; and the uppermost 





feeling was gratitude to God for such a son 


and such a friend; her eyes filled with 
tears, and her voice trembled as she thank- 
ed Mr. Harris for this crowning act of the 
goodness which he had ever manifested 
towards Robert. But ere she had said 
half her heart prompted her to say, the 
sound of merry voices struck her ear, the 
well-known footsteps were heard approach- 


ing the house, accompanied by a lighted 


and gentler step, and Robert Hazeltine 
and Lucy Harris entered the room. They 
had driven over in the same carriage with 
Mr. Harris, and waited until the old man 
had told Mrs. Hazeltine the good news, 
and had received all the reward he asked, 
the pleasure of making happy the mother, 
whose wise training had given to hima 
noble son, and to his daughter a worthy 
husband.—Schoolfellow Magazine. 





Narrative. 
PRECIOUS FRUIT. 

In one of our western towns, a nina 
of Jesus Christ was one morning told by 
his wife that a little boy, the son of a 
near neighbor, was very sick, near to death, 
and asked if he would not go in and see 
him. ‘I hadly know what to do,” said 
the good man; “‘ his parents you know, do 
not belong to my congregation, and are, 
besides, greatly opposed to the doctrines 
which I preach. I fear my visit would 
not be well received.” ‘* But,” rejoined 
the wife, ‘* when you were sick a short time 
since, the mother of the little boy sent in 
kindly every day to inquire how you were, 
and I think they will expect you to come 
and see their son.”” This was a sufficient 
inducemeent, and he was soon on his way 
to the dwelling of sorrow. The mother 
was hanging in anguish over her precious 
and beautiful child, who was tossing from 
side to side in the delirium of a brain fe- 
ver. The minister, after watching him a 
few moments, turned to the lady and said, 
“This poor little fellow should be kept 
perfectly quiet, madam ;‘he should not be 
excited in any manner.” “Sir,” said she, 
“will you offer a prayer?” At first he 
hesitated, fearing the effect upon the child, 
but on second thought knelt at the beds de, 
and uttered a few petitions in His name 
who said, ** Suffer little children, to’ éome 
unto me.” The moment he commenced 
speaking, the little sufferer, who'till mo 
seemed unconscious of his presencé, ceas 
his moans, lay still upon the bed, and fix- 
ing his large dark eyes upon him, listened 
impently to every word. The minister 
rose from his knees, said a few words to 
the mother, and went home, leaving the 
child in a perfectly tranquil state. The 
next morning the first intelligence which 
greeted him was that little Frank had died 
during the night. i 

He had become extremely interested, 
and the apparent effect of the voice of pray- 
er upon the dying boy had surprised him. 
He went again to visit the family, attended 
the funeral, and at length learned from 
the mother the following facts : 

She had two children. Frank was the 
oldest, and the second was a daughter of 
five years. A few months before, little 
Alice had gone to spend the night with 
some companions in the neighborhood, 
whose parents were Christians, and were 
training their children to follow their steps. 
As they were about retiring to rest, these 
little ones said to their visitor, ‘*‘ Come, 
Alice, kneel down with us, and say ‘ Our 
Father’ before we goto bed.” The child, 
bewildered by their words and kneeling 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








attitude, answered, “ But I do not know 
what ‘Our Father’ is.” ‘ Well, don’t 
you want to learn it?” said one. “O 
yes,” said Alice; and, being a bright little 
girl, she soon committed to memory the 
precious form of prayer which has gone up 
from so many lips since the Saviour first 
uttered it. The next morning, full of ani- 
mation, and delighted with her new ac- 
quisition, she returned home; and the mo- 
ment her brother Frank appeared from 
school, she began to tell him all about her 
visit, and beg him to learn “‘ Our Father,” 
and say it with her. From that time, the 
mother said, kneeling together, they had 
daily repeated the Lord’s prayer, with 
great earnestness and delight, and had also 
learned other prayers, in which they seem- 
ed much interested. A few days before 
he was taken sick, Frank had come to her 
with a book in his hand, and said, ‘* Oh, 
mother, here is a beautiful prayer, will 
you let me read it to you?” It was the 
remembrance of this, which induced her to 
make the request that the minister would 
pray by the bed of her suffering boy, and 
this was the secret of the calming influence 
which that prayer exerted. He continued 
iV tranquil a long time, but at length 

"his distress returned, and the hour of death 
drew near. About midnight, suffering and 
agonized, he begged of his mother, to send 
for the good: minister to pray again. He 
must have somebody to pray. The parents 
disliked to call him at that hour of the 
night, and knew not whattodo. At last 
the mother went up stairs, and taking the 
little sleeping Alice from her bed, brought 
her to her brother’s bedside, and told her 
what Frank wanted. Immediately she 
knelt down, and slowly and solemnly re- 
peated the prayer which they both so much 
loved, and then, unasked, said,— 
“ Now Franky lays him down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord his soul to keep; 

f he should die before he wake, 
I pray the Lord his soul to take.” 


The first words soothed the sufferer, and 
with the last his spirit fled. 

Witnessed earth ever a sublimer specta- 
cle? At the dead hour of night, in the 
chamber where waits the king of terrors, 
surrounded by weeping friends, the infant 
of five summers, roused hastily from the 
sweet slumbers of childhood, kneels in her 
simple night dress, and, undisturbed, un- 
terrified, lisps in childish accents the pray- 
er which Heaven accepts, and on whose 
breath missioned angels bear upward the 
ransomed soul. 

I would learn a lesson. They labor not 
in vain, who sow precious seed in the fresh 
soil of youthful hearts —Mrs. Whittlesy’s 
Magazine. 


Biography. 
ORI GINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLI. 


Anne of Brittany, second wife of Louis 
Twelfth. 
Born 1476—Died 1514. 


True to his professions of devoted love 
for Anne of Brittany, Louis 12th, after his 
divorce from the excellent Jane of France, 
in 1499, married the beautiful widow of 
Charles 8th. Anne was then but twenty 
four years of age, and just in the prime of 
her loveliness. She re-ascended the throne 
amid the acclamations of the people. “A 
few voices were raised against Louis’s di- 
vorce from the virtuous Jane, but they 
were soon hushed, for he was the king, and 
universally beloved. The marriage cere- 
mony took place at#Nantes, and was at- 
tended with many magnificent entertain- 
ments. Anne is said to have had a most 
beautiful complexion of “‘ snow white, and 
carnation,” she was tall and majestic in 
figure, and although slightly lame, yet she 
managed to give an air of majesty to her 
gait. She was naturally eloquent, and 
conversed with dignity; her character was 
lofty and commanding; but she was some- 
times influenced by feelings of resentment, 
and then she was unjust. Anne’s court 
was more splendid than that of any in 
Europe; she set an example of industry 
to her ladies, always devoting some part 
of the day to needle work, embroidery and 
elegant fancy work. She was exceedingly 
particular with regard to the conduct of 
the princesses, so that propriety and de- 
corum were never more respected than 











during her reign. These occupations did 
not in the least interfere with Anne’s other 
duties, with regard to the government of 
the kingdom, for the dignity and splendor 
with which she received and treated for- 
iegn princes and ambassadors, was told of 
her throughout all Europe. The excellent 
king Louis 12th, who is often styled “* the 
father of his people” feared to increase 
their expenses by any acts of extravagance, 
and on his accession to the throne, he re- 
duced the taxes one half, “ and the liberal- 
ities and favors of the crown wee accord- 
ingly dispenced by the queen, who bestow- 
ed them with discernment, and drew the 
greater portion from the revenues of Brit- 
tany.” After the unprofitable expedition 
to Milan, from which the officers returned, 
despoiled of all that they possessed, Anne 
proceeded with the army to Lyons, where 
she warmly welcomed the brave and unfor- 
tunate warriors, made them presents of 
value, and entreated them to continue 
their invaluable services to her husband. 
** She also gave out of her own private reve- 
nue, twelve vessels of war, which she 
equipped for the expedition against the 
Turks in 1501.” During Louis’s absence 
in France, he was untrue to Anne, who 
however never discovered his ill-conduct, 
or, if at all, not until after the death of 
her beautiful rival. 

Louis was soon after this attacked with 
a severe illness, in which hig life was de- 
spaired of, and Anne attended him night 
and day with great assiduity. Her grief 
was very great, as was that of all France, 
for the life of the king was as dear to his 
people, as it was tohis wife. Seeing that 
Louis’s recovery was very doubtful, Anne 
determined to look out for her future pro- 
vision, and she had the policy to conceive 
the design of going with her daughter 
Claude into Brittany, previous to which 
undertaking she had several vessels loaded 
with all her valuables. ‘* The Marshal 
Gie arrested this convoy, and even detain- 
ed the queen duchess herself,” For this 
she never forgave him, although she ought 
to have applauded his patriotic and cour- 
ageous conduct, which prevented her from 
marrying her daughter to Charles of Aus- 
tria, by which Brittany would have been 
lost to France, which was cofitraty to the 
wishes of Louis 12th, who desired the 
princess Claude to marry the Count An- 
gouleme, afterwards Francis Ist. 

After Louis’s recovery, Anne continued 
to persecute Marshal Gie, who through 
her importunities, was banished by Louis. 
This did not satisfy the vindictive queen, 
who fabricated the most iniquitious accu- 
sations against him, traduced him before 
both Houses of Parliament, and finally ob- 
tained his condemnation. ‘ This, howev- 
er, was loudly protested against, and the 
parliament of Toulouse were content with 
despoiling the good citizen of his govern- 
ment for five years.” Anne’s superstitious 
reverence for the advice of her confessoz, 
often led her to insist upon Louis doing 
things which his judgment ‘did not ap- 
prove, and he frequently found jn his still 
beloved and cherished wife a secret and 
domestic enemy, but he had fortunately, 
sufficient vigor to paralyze her efforts when 
oppoged to the glory and welfare of France.” 
Anne had her own particular body guard, 
compesed of Bretons entirely, and Louis 

ered this, and many other acts of self- 
in consideration of her good qualities. 
e deserves praise for protecting and 
encouraging the learned of her time, ‘“‘which 
she perhaps thought advisable in order to 
hand her graces and virtues down to pos- 
terity.”” The historian Garnier says, “‘ That 
she was a tender, complaisant and submis- 
sive wife to Charles 8th, who appeared to 
have taken little pains toward attaching 
her, and who was far less faithful than 
Louis 12th, to whom she was cross, ca- 
pricious and haughty, and whose heart she 
nevertheless entirely possessed.” Anne 
erected many religious edifices, aud mani- 
fested great esteem and veneration for the 
pious de Paule, whom she chose for her 
son, the Daupin’s, godfather. She died at 
the royal residence of Blois, in the year 
1514, when she was 38 years of age. She 
was deeply regretted by her husband and 
her people, for whose advantage she gen- 
erally labored. EstELLE. 


A coop child is likely to be a vir- 
tuous youth, and a virtuous youth is like- 
ly to become an honorable. and flourishing 











man. 


Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE CONTRAST. 


In the village of N- —there once lived 
two boys, whom I shall call Charles and 
James. They attended the same school, 
and were both blessed with kind though 
different parents. Charles was early taught 
to revere his Maker, and to remember that 
he was not born always to live in this 
worid. He was early entreated to set his 
aflection on things above, not on things of 
earth. They wished that he might live in 
such a way, as would please his Creator. 
Their advice was received and cherished 
as itshould be. But alas! for poor James, 
he was not blessed with religious parents ; 
but was taught to covet the things of earth, 
and put far away the day in which he 
would be called to give a strict acc@unt to 
his Maker. He remained at school until 
he arrived at the age of fifteen, when he 
was taken into the store of his father, who 
was an unprincipled merchant, and there 
taught the art of making money. 

But to return toCharles. He at the age 
of fourteen, consecrated himself to his 
God, and desired to labor for the cause of 
his Master; and having studied for that 
purpose, at the age of twenty-five, found 
himself the pastor of the first Baptist 
Church in P. While James was in trade 
for himself, and possessing some thou- 
sands of this world’s goods, but destitute 
of any treasure in heaven. Little did he 
realize for what he was living. He was 
often reminded of the error of his ways, and 
entreated to turn to Him who hath said, 
**he that cometh unto me, I willin no wise 
cast out.”” But such advice passed un- 
heeded. 

Let us pass over some thirty years, and 
-again behold them, both on the verge of 
eternity. Behold in an humble but corfi- 
fortable cottage, the venerable pastor of P. 
with his friends around him, waiting for 
the moment which was near at hand, when 
his spirit would soar to that happy land 
above, where all is peace. He is happy 
in the thought that soon he shall be per- 
mitted to behold the face of that Being, 
whom he had so long worshiped. He is 
heard to whisper, ‘‘ Adieu, for angels are 
waiting to take me to my God, and all is 
peace.” 

But behold on a dying bed in a stately 
palace, the rich merchant with his millions, 
soon to be summoned to appear before his 
Judge. Oh! how wretched, clinging to 
the world, and groaning in the greatest ag- 
ony of spirit, “wretch that] am.” But 
he saw the foliy of his ways too late. A 
moment, and all is passed. Now, my dear 
readers, let me urge you to follow the ex- 
ample of Charles, and make your peace 
with God ere it be too late; and if we are 
blessed with as kind parents as he was, 
let us be truly grateful, and honor and 
obey them. A Your. 

Paris, Me., Jan. 11, 1851. 











Morality. 
THE CHILD IN TROUBLE. 


When I was a little girl, about twelve 
years of age, my parents kept a store, and 
when not at school, I was sometimes em- 
ployed in attending to the wants of the 
customers. I had been told never to take 
a bill over one dollar, without showing it 
to my parents, as I was not accustomed to 
paper money, and might be imposed upon 
by dishonest people. 

One evening my parents had gone to 
meeting, and left me home in charge of 
the store. During their absence a gentle- 
manly-looking person entered, and after 
purchasing some articles, handed me a five 
dollar note. I hesitated about taking the 
bill, remembering the advice of my parents, 
but on taking a glance at the gentleman, 
and feeling pleased with the large purchase 
es made, I determined to take the bill 

was sure it was good—such a nice- 
looking gentleman would not surely offer 
money that could not be passed. I gave 
him the change, and saw no more of him 
afterward. 

On my parents’ return, my mother saw 
the bill, and after examining it with a ‘* De- 
tecter,” found, that instead of gaining any- 








the discount on the bill was much more 
than the articles purchased. She asked 
me who I took it from; I could only say 
a “gentleman,” and that was all. This 
happened when times were hard, money 
was scarce, and when failures among our 
wealthiest merthants were constantly tak- 
ing place. My mother reproved me mildly 
for this act of disobedience, adding, ‘* I do 
not know what your father will say, when 
he hears of it.” 

I immediately went up stairs to go to 
bed, expecting my fathor would call me 
down ag soon as he heard of it, and pun- 
ish me. My heart was heavy that night. 
What should I do? I now felt real trouble 
for the first time. Something must be 
done, thought I, for Icannotsleep. I had 
always said my prayers, ‘‘ Our Father,” 
&c., in the morningg and ‘* Now I lay me,” 
&c., at night; but neither of these pray- 
ers seemed to answer my purpose that 
night ; I must make (as a little child would 
say) a prayer out of my own head. Well, 
I prayed that night as I never prayed be- 
fore—the scalding tears fell fast dowf my 
cheeks, while I confessed my sins before 
the Lord, and sought his forgiveness. I 
then promised, if he would deliver me 
from my fears this time, I would never do 
so again. I soon felt comforted, and fell 
asleep. ¢ 

When morning came, I dreaded to go 
down stairs, and meet the look of displeas- 
ure which I was sure my father would 
wear. When he saw me, he said nothing 
about the bad pill. I thought it was 
strange. A ilps after one of the 
members of the ily said, “*N., it was 
well you went to bed when you did last 
night; your father was very angry, and 
was going to call you down and punish 
you, but thinking you might be asleep, he 
said he would wait till morning.” How- 
ever, asI heard no more of it, J never 
doubted from that moment, that the Lord 
heard my simple, yet earnest prayer, and 
delivered me from my fears. I then felt 
how good the Lord is! I have trusted in 
God ever since, and fin t his “‘ ear is 
ever open to my cry.” 

Children, go to God with your little 
troubles. He is your best Friend. 

[S. S. Advocate. 





Religion. 








THE NEW YEAR AND NEW HEART. 


Dear Children,—It was when the prim- 
roses were blooming in their beauty, that 
an aged man, assisted by his staff, took a 
short walk for the benefit of the morning 
air. A few remaining gray locks told 
plainly that he was about to bid farewell 
to earthly things. The village children 
smiled as they passed him on the road, 
and he gave them his blessing. The man 
of many years soon directed his steps to 
the bank of the way-side, and there rested; 
for the strength of his younger days was 
gone. * 

** You are old, and the snows of many 4 
winter rest upon your brow,” said a stran- 

er. 

‘*My lease has been out now for some 
time. I have passed my three-score years 
and ten,”’ said the aged man with a trem- 
ulous voice. 

“Can you recollect the days of your 
boyhood?” 

“Yes, distinctly. The scenes of my 
youth are as fresh to-day asever. There,” 
said the old man, pointing his stick toa 
little cottage under the brow of the hill, 
“there I was born. On yonder gate we 
boys used to swing. That pond, close by 
the hayrick, is where we used to slide in 
the winter.” 

Yes, children, this man of many years 
could remember how the rose-bud and the 
jessamine played around the cottage door. 
He had not forgotten a mother’s prayers, 
or a father’s counsels. Should you live to 
be old, you too will think of your early 
days. Scenes of the past gyill live over 
again. The little book or paper you now 
hold in your hand will not be forgotten. — 

‘* But,” says one, “your kind letter 8 
about, ‘A New year and a new heart.”’ 
So it is. And we wish you to bear im 
mind that you cannot have a happy new 
year without a new heart. You may have 

new clothes, new playthings, new picture- 
books ; but, depend upon it, you will not 








thing, a great loss had been incurred, for 


be happy unless you get a new heart. Your 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








old hearts are so bad, you must not think 
that mending them will do. No, they 
must be altogether new. 

‘‘ But where must we go for new hearts?” 

You must go to Jesus Christ. He alone 
can give children new hearts. One little 
girl went to Jesus, a? said, ** Blessed Sa- 
viour, take away my bad heart ; for it is 
such astory telling heart, it makes me very 
uncomfortable.” And her prayer was 
heard, and Christ gave her the very thing 
she asked for. Go, and do likewise. Lose 
no time. Last New year’s day many chil- 
dren were alive and well, but now they 
are dead. They are gone, and the grave 
has received them. 
gathered spring flowers are now moulder- 
ing in the cold grave. Their merry voices 
are silent in death. Mother sheds a tear, 
and says, ‘This time last year our dear 
little William was alive; now he is gone, 
and we shall see him no more.” Whenvio- 
lets are once plucked, the sweetest show- 
ers can never make,them grow again. 

Are you not very thankful that God, in 
his tender mercy, has spared you to begin 
the New Year? Youought tobe. Per- 
haps he who holds the keys of death is 
now looking at you, and saying, “ This 
year thou shalt die.” O ‘‘ prepare to meet 
your God?” ‘Seek the Lord while he 


‘may be found; call upon him while he is 


near.’ Act asa lad did, that we heard of 
the other day. He was looking very sad, 
which his mother observing, said, ‘* What 
is the matter with you?”  ‘ Mother,” 
said the lad, with tears in his eyes, “I 
am afraid I shall die before I get a new 
heart.” We wish you all felt the same. 
Then you would not be happy till Jesus 
had pardoned all your sins, and given you 
anew heart. ‘This is the way to begin a 
new year well. This is the secret of 
spending a happy new year. May heaven 
smile upon you! May Jesus love you! 
We heartily wish you a Happy New Year. 
[S. S. Adv. 








Sabbath School. 
THE LITTLE FACTORY BOY. 


In the town of M there are many large 
cotton factories ; and not only are thous- 
ands of men and women employed in them 
but a great number of children, who work 
so many hours in the day, that they feel 
but litttle inclined for learning to read in 
the evening. What a blessing for them is 
a Sunday school, and how grateful should 
they be to the kind people who teach 
them! 

A little boy, whom I will call James, 
worked in a factory, and on the Sabbath 
went to a Wesleyan Sunday school. He 
was so attentive, and so diligent, that he 
rose to what was called the New Testa- 
ment class, the teacher of which was a pi- 
ous man. Now there was a rule in that 
school that the teachers should, at least 
once a month, speak to the scholars sep- 
arately; and by this means a teacher be- 
came better acquainted with the thoughts 
and feelings of every onc in his class, and 
knew how to give suitable advice, encour- 
agement, or reproof. Many children have 
had cause to thank God for this rule ; and, 
among them James. 

One Sunday when about eleven years 
ofage, he was called up as usual to his 
teacher, who, observing that the poor little 
fellow looked very sad, kindly said, “ Well 
James, how have you been getting on?” 

He hung down his head, and made no 

answer. 
_ “Have you prayed during the week?” 
inquired the teacher. ‘* You know, James, 
that I told you what to do. Did you 
pray the last week in the factory, as I ad- 
vised you ?” 

“ Yes sir,”’ said James. 

“Well, how is it, James, that you are 
80 cast down to-day? Did you pray at 
home >” 

“Yes, sir; I went up stairs one day at 
noon, as you told me to do, and prayed to 
God. And while I was praying my fa- 
ther came up stairs, and heard me praying, 
and he came into th¢groom and beat me 
very hard, and dragg@@ me down stairs by 
the hair of my head, and threw me into 
the street, and cursed and swore very much, 
and said that he would have no praying 
there,” 

Perhaps, my dear readers, I ought to 
have told you before that James’s father 
Was one of those fools who say there is no 
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God. ‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God,” Psa. xiv, 1. He wasa 
drunkard; and he wished exceedingly that 
there was no God to punish him for his 
wickedness. 

In reply to the little boy’s sad ac- 
count, the teacher said, ** Well, James, I 
am very sorry for you. I suppose you 
have not prayed any more singe?” 

**Only once since, at the factory,” an- 
swered James. 

“You must continue to pray to God,” 
said the teacher, ‘“‘and ask him to give 
you a new heart, and implant a right spirit 
within you; and God will hear your pray- 
er, and bless you; for he has said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not.’ Now, James, as your fa- 
ther will not serve God, nor let you serve 
him, I will tell you what to do. You 
must take every opportunity, when your 
father is out, to pray; but when you do 
so, always pray that God would bless your 
father, and change his heart. And pray 
to God to forgive your father, as you have 
forgiven him. I hope you have forgiven 
him, have you?” 

“Yes sir,”’ answered James. 

** That’s a good boy,” said the teacher; 
** for, except we forgive, we cannot expect 
God to forgive our sins.” 

Of course, the young scholar well under- 
stood that all prayer must be offered up 
in the name of our blessed Saviour, Jesus 
Christ; it is for his sake that prayer is an- 
swered. To poor James the wicked con- 
duct of his father was a trial; but in his 
absence, he used to follow the good teach- 
er’s advice, and to go up stairs to pour out 
his soul in prayer to God. 

Sometime after the severe beating, I 
don’t know how long, the little boy came 
home from the factory, as usual, at the din- 
ner hour; and, not finding his father there, 
retired immediately to the room in which 
he slept, and kneeling down, began to 
pray aloud. The man returned unexpec- 
tedly, and going up stairs for something he 
wanted, thought he heard talking; and so 
he listened. It was his sonat prayer. He 
stood awhile listening, and heard James 
earnestly imploring God to have mercy 
upon his father. ‘“*O Lord!” said the 
child, with fervor, ‘‘ forgive my wicked fa- 
ther, as I have forgiven him!’ This was 
too much for the father. His heart was 
touched—God had touched it. He rush- 
ed into the room—not as before, to beat 
poor James; not to drag him down stairs 
by the hair,—O, no, he took the astonish- 
ed boy in his arms, carried him down, and 
placing him in the middle of the room, de- 
sired his wife and all his children to kneel 
down, and then requested the boy to pray 
for them. 

From this happy day, James always 
prayed in the family. His father not only 
believed in God, and regularly attended 
public worship, but deeply repented of his 
sins. God forg.ve him for Christ’s sake, 
and changed his heart, filling it with love 
for his Saviour. I wish I could tell you 
more about this family; but I only know 
that the father felt it was his duty to go 
to the Sunday school, and return thanks 
for the great benefits he owed to the in- 
struction which had been given to his son. 
No doubt James’s prayers and good ex- 
ample had been a blessing to his brothers 
and sisters, and perhaps to their mother; 
for, when speaking to the superintendent, 
the father said, ‘‘ I am come to thank you 
for the benefit I and my family have re- 
ceived through my son’s coming to this 
school.” . 

How grateful and happy must James’s 
teacher have been! I highly respect Sun- 
day school teachers. O may this article 
encourage them to speak faithfully to the 
dear children God has committed to their 
care! May they pray much for heavenly 
wisdom! May the Holy Spirit lead them 
and their scholars into the way of all truth, 
and give them a joyful meeting where 
they shall part no more !--Lon. Early Days. 
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POWER OF A MOTHER’S FAITH. 
BY A PASTOR. 

In a beautiful country-seat, on the 
banks of the Hudson, and not a hundred 
miles north of the City of New York, re- 
sided a family of wealth and refinement. 
God had blessed them greatly with the 








good things of this life, and they might 
have said with truth, they had all that 
heart could wish. I lived near them, but 
in comparative seclusion, the quiet an al- 
most unknown pastor in the village that 
lay back from the river, embosomed in the 
hills, and watered by a mountain stream, 
that found its way by the church door to 
the river. 

This family, of whom I am speaking, 
spent the most of the year in the country, 
living only for three or four of the coldest 
motahs in the city ; preferring the freedom 
and air of our hills to the bricks and walls 
of-the metropolis. 

Their children were growing arcund 
them as plants, and promising, by their 
pleasing manners and well ordered ways, 
to be comforts to their parents. They had 
early, after establishing their residence 
there, invited me to visit them, and I soon 
discovered that there was in their house 
just the society that I had often felt the 
need of, and I made free toenjoy it. Here 
was wealth, refinement, and all the charms 
that these could shed upon the social circle, 
and the house was the abode of that de- 
lightful peace, so congenial to every right 
heart. I felt at home, from the moment 
I entered its doors. 

Yet it does not seem to me probable that 
all the wealth in the world, and the ac- 
complishments which wealth can procure, 
wowld have made this home what I found 
it to be. Wealth may make a palace, but 
wealth cannot make a home. There is 
something wanting that money cannot buy. 
And it was here. 

Mr. Winchester was a man of business, 
and had made the world the great object 
of his pursuit. He did not even profess to 
be a Christian, though he was an upright 
man, who respected in others that to which 
he laid no claims for himself; and he was 
pleased to know that Mrs. W. was, in the 
highest sense of the word, religious. It 
was her piety that shed this charm over 
the domestic circle, and rendered this house 
not merely the elegant abode, but the sa- 
cred and delightful home. 

The children, of whom there were three, 
were brought up under hereye. Business 
called..Mr. W. daily to the city, and the 
instruction of these was guided with ma- 
ternal solicitude. She had the joy of see- 
ing her children growing up with good 
habits, and promising to be useful. 

I began to write, for the sake of speak- 
ing of a scene that I shall never forget ; 
impressed on me by the sorrows of years, 
and, doubtless, good for me, though even 
now it is not to be mentioned without bit- 
terness of soul. Mrs. W. died within two 
years after I learned her worth. Thescene 
in that house I could not describe, yet 
there are‘reasons why it would be well to 
attempt it. Her call to die was sudden. 
The fever was rapid and violent, and was 
soon brought to a fatal crisis. I was in 
the chamber when deathcame. The hus- 
band was inconsolable. He had no trust 
in the Saviour in that hour of anguish. 
He fbved his wife, tenderly, passionately, 
and had never thought that she would die. 
It came like a thunderbolt in a clear sky, 
and struck him down. He lay on the bed 
by her side, and she wound her arms 
around his neck, and kissed him, and 
prayed him, with her wasting breath to 
trust in her Saviour, and he would find 
peace. And then she called those three 
children to her side, and beginning with 
the eldest, nine years old, she put her 
hands on his head as he buried his face in 
her bosom, and commending him to God, 
she gave him a charge that will follow him 
to his dying day. How earnestly she did 
plead with him, to give his young heart to 
Christ, and grow up to love and honor 
him? And then she took the next, who 
was but six, and her only daughter, and 
poured out upon her such benedictions as 
God loves to seal with his Spirit. There 
waS love and faith, with prayers and tears. 
The little one but two years old, was nest- 
ling by her side, and she gave him to God 
in such strains as dying mothers only use, 
in ‘praying for the babes they leave be- 
hind them in the world.” 

‘When this was done, she was ready to 
depart. She alone was calm and peaceful, 
while all the rest of us wept. It seemed 
impossible that she was so soon to be ta- 
ken from us, so suddenly; and yet the 
evidence was not to be resisted, and we 
yielded to the just but painful dispensation. 
She died that night. 





Years have passed away—fourteen years 
last summer—and_ the time that has since 
elapsed has tested the power of early ma- 
ternal faithfulness, and the power of a 
mother’s prayer. The family still occupy 
their elegant house on the river. The old- 
est son is in business, a man of piety and 
honor; the companion of his father, and 
a useful member of society. Mary is a 
member of my church, but I suppose I 
shall lose her soon, as she is going to a 
home of her own in the city; an arrange- 
ment that I do not like, but her happiness 
seems to be centered in it. The youngest 
is fitted for college, a boy of bright hope, 
and I trust he will meet his mother in heay- 
en. 

This is a simple sketch, but it shows 
the ground of encouragement that mothers 
have, to be faithful to their children. They 
may not live to see the fruit of their labors, 
but they have the promise. And years 
after they are dead and gone, the promise 
will be fulfilled. And they will in heaven 
rejoice with the angels over the answer 
to their prayers.— Mother's Mag. 








Benevolence. 








A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


As I was returning from school a few 
days since, my attention was attracted to 
the opposite side of the street, by the sin- 
gular appearance of an old man, who, with 
acane, and by means of clinging to the 
fence, seemed vainly endeavoring to pro- 
ceed. My first impression was, that he 
was intoxicated ; but I was soon convinc- 
ed that I was mistaken. He was apparent- 
ly very old and feeble. His head was 
covered with hair of snowy whiteness, and 
his steps were so irregular that it seemed 
as if his trembling limbs could not carry 
him much farther. 

After proceeding a short distance, as I 
had anticipated, he fell prostrate on-the 
ground. My first thought was to offer him 
my help, but I did not; I know not why 
I was restrained from so doing. I looked 
at him and perceived that his features 
were frightfully distorted, his eyes project- 
ed from his head, and his limbs seemed 
rigidly extended. 

While I stood looking at him, uncertain 
what to do, there came by two little girls 
of apparently about ten years of age. They 
were twin sisters, and were very beauti- 
ful. Perceiving the prostrate man, they 
went immediately to him, and with a cour- 
age and presence of mind with which I was 
greatly astonished, and with as much ten- 
derness as if he had been their father, 
they administered to his aid. One of 
them stooped on the frozen ground, and 
lifting his head, supported it with her little 
hands, and parted the dishevelled hair over 
his wrinkled brow, while the other wiped 
the moisture from his face, on which the 
tears, cailed forth by the sight of his suf- 
fering, were dropping fast. I inquired if 
they knew him; they replied that they 
never saw him before. I could not per- 
suade them to leave him, until some one 
came and conveyed him away in a carriage. 
They raised him up, and with the united 
strength of their little frail arms, support- 
ed him. 

This incident, though apparently simple, 
was to me a very interesting and beautiful 
one. It is something which will never 
fade from my memory. I was strongly 
impressed with the scene, and it caused 
emotions which I never experienced before. 
It seemed so beautifully emblematic of the 
innocence and fearlessless of children, to 
see those little girls supporting that aged 
man. 

They seemed to think they were only 
doing their duty; and when I interrogated 
them as to how they ventured to perform 
the part which they had, they wondered at 
my words, and said, ‘*‘ Why should we fear 
to go to him? We never injured him; 
why should we fear that he would injure 
us?” I believe it is a true saying, that 
those who know no sin, know no fear; and 
Iam sure it was exemplified in the con- 
duct of these trusting, fearless ones, who 
did not hesitate to approach one whom 
they never saw before, and perform an act 
of humanity which would have done hon- 
or to persons of twice their age. May 
they ever be as ready to aid and befriend 
the old and wretched, and they cannot but 
be happy.—™. A. B. [ Traveller. 

Cambridge, January, 1851. 
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Editorial. 


BETHESDA. 


This name is connected with one of those 

beautiful Scripture narratives, which are so fa- 
miliar to the minds of the young; yet it may 
not be amiss to strive to get a more just and 
vivid conception of the scene which took place 
there eighteen hundred years ago. Let us in 
imagination go back to that hour, and look upon 
what is transpiring by that pool, or spring, as 
we should now call it, which bears so sweet a 
name as that of Bethesda, or “ house of mercy.” 
It is within the densely- populated city, near 
the temple, probably on the hill-side, where 
fountains are oftenest found. There are cov- 
ered porches, or apartments where the sick 
are gathered together, and protected from 
sun, wind and rain. What a motley, yet mis- 
erable group are here! “A great multitude 
of impotent folk, of blind and halt, and with- 
ered.” How much of suffering have these in- 
dividuals endured! How many wearisome days 
and nights have they passed! And now, here 
is each face lighted up with eager expecta- 
tion, for they are waiting. Waiting for what? 
“For the moving of the water.” What this 
moving of the water was, it is difficult for us 
to know precisely. Many of the mineral foun- 
tains in our own country, (as the High-rock at 
Saratoga for example) are violently agitated, 
and are boiling and bubbling up continually, not 
from any miraculous cause, but by the opera- 
tions of natural laws acting upon the mineral 
substances contained within them. Whether 
Bethesda was thus agitated, and this restless 
movement was by a figure of speech, denomi- 
nated an angel troubling the water, we cannot 
certainly know. We knowsuch figurative ex- 
pressions were common to the Eastern writers, 
when describing common events, but this may 
have been a more direct exhibition of Divine 
power. However this may have been, “a cer- 
tain man was there.” Let us look at him. 
Bowed down, helpless, unable to rise, with the 
accumulated infirmities of thirty-eight years 
illness resting upon him, with no pitying friend 
to notice or aid him, what a deplorable condi- 
tion was his! With all his struggling, he could 
not reach the waters, so as to bathe in them, 
and receive the desired and hoped-for benefit. 
“ Another steppeth down before me.” Man- 
kind are selfish, and none the less so, when 
sick and suffering. They pushed rudely by 
the poor old man, never so much perhaps as 
casting a single glance of compassion or sym- 
pathy upon his helpless and miserable condi- 
tion. If they were cured, what mattered it to 
them that he still lingered on in pain and weak- 
ness? Not so felt Jesus, the blessed, com- 
passionate, loving Jesus, Hz was never known 
to pass a sufferer unheeded by. He paused 
by the miserable invalid, and saw at a glance 
all his weakness and. desolation, tenderly en- 
quiring, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” Be 
lieving him only a common individual, yet en- 
couraged by his gentle.tones and looks, the 
sick man pours forth the sad story of his for- 
lorn condition; how he has no kind friend to 
help him reach the healing waters, and how 
others, all heedless of his wants, rush past him, 
preventing all hope of his gaining access to 
them in season to be healed. Perhaps he hop- 
ed that mild-looking stranger would help him 
reach the water; but instead of doing this, he 
utters these simple words. “ Rise, take up thy 
bed and walk.” Simple words, yet how majes- 
tic and divine in their simplicity! And at 
once he was cured—* made whole, and took up 
his bed and walked.” What joy and gratitude 
must have filled the heart of that lone man, in 
that hour of wonderful restoration! It seems 
to have taken place so suddenly, and in the 
midst of such a crowd, that he cannot tell who 
had done it. “And he that was healed, wist 
not who it was.” Afterward, however, Jesus 
met him in the temple, and gave him that strik- 
ing warning, “ Sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee.” 

Young reader, does it seem to you a wonder- 
ful thing that Jesus should thus have spoken 
to that infirm man, and healed him? It was 

ndeed, a wonderful and beautiful occurrence, 
Jesus the kind friend of the sick, the compas- 
sionate lover of all sad and sorrowful ones, 
stands no more on Judea’s sloping hill-sides. 
He wanders no longer by the brook Kedron; 
or, amid the vines and forests of the Mount of 














Olives. His body has left the world, but his 
Spirit, yea, himself, is still here. He stands 
beside us, and asks us, as he did that infirm 
and solitary man, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” 
There are diseases worse than any physical 
suffering. Our souls are polluted and corrupt- 
ed, sick and neglected, andHe will cure them. 
He will make them whole, and give us new 
life and strength; a life that shall never cease, 
a life full of heavenly joy and peace, if we wish 
to be made whole. But if we choose to con- 
tinue diseased and vile and loathsome, we can 
reject his offered aid and perish. But isitmot 
unwise, ungrateful and wicked, thus to reject 
this kindest of friends, this loving Saviour? 
Do not turn away from his gentle voice: do 
not forget his presence; do not plunge into 
sin and darkness and misery, when you may 
be healed and blest forever. F. P. 
EEE 

(G> We have received a number of pieces 
of Poetry, which are not sufficiently harmo- 
nious for publication. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
“ Elmville,” Jan. 16, 1851. 

Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir:—The “ Twins ” who 
Aunt Fanny told us about, in the last number 
of the Companion, have requested me to be- 
come their amanuensis, and express to you the 
pleasure they find in the perusal of your little 
paper, and their gratitude to “Aunt Fanny” for 
her beautiful and acceptable New Year's gift. 
If you could see their beaming, happy Téces 
and joyous smiles, when they bring from the 
Post office the loved Companion, or read, or 
hear read to them, its interesting stories, pleas- 
ing anecdotes and words “ fitly spoken,” your 
heart would rejoice to behold the happiness 

ou are the means of sending to our homes. 
Not only do the little ones enjoy a rich treat 
when the paper comes, but all the members of 
the family. After they have finished reading 
it, Willard and. William love to carry it to 
cheer the lonely hours of an elderly friend, 
who lives under the same roof. 

May the richest of Heaven’s blessings rest 
upon the Editor, “ Aunt Fanny,” the contrib- 
utors, and all the little readers of the Youth’s 
Companion. Yours, H. 8. W. 








Variety. 








THE BOY THE FATHER OF THE MAN. 


Solomon said many centuries ago :—“ Even 
achild is known by his doings, whether his 
work be pure, and whether it be right.” 

Some children seem te think that children 
have no character at all. On the contrary, an 
observing eye sees in these young creatures 
the signs of what they are likely to be for life. 

When I see a boy in haste to spend every 
penny as soon as he gets it, I think it is asign 
that he will be a spendthrift. 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pennies, 
and unwilling to part with them for any good 
purpose, I think it is a sign that he will bea 
miser. 2 

When I see a boy or girl always looking out 
for himself or herself, and disliking to share 
good things with others, I think it is a sign 
that the child will grow up a very selfish per- 
son. ‘ 

When I see boys and girls often quarrelling, 
I think it is asign that they will be violent and 
hateful men and women. * 

When I see a boy willing to taste strong 
drink, I think it is a sign that he will bea 
drunkard. 

When I see a boy who never attends to the 
services of religion, and who is in the habit of 
Sabbath breaking, I think it is a sign that he 
will be a profane and profligate man. 

When I see a child obedient to his parents, 
Ithink it is a sign of great future blessing 
from his Heavenly parent. 

And though great changes sometimes take 
place in the character, yet as a general rule, 
these signs do not fail. 

—_—@———_ 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


When I was a little boy, I used to wish that 
there had been more told us of what Christ 
said and did be‘ore he becamea man. But I 
understand, I think, why all that is left ont. It 
is to show to children that they should be 
quiet and gentle; that they must not think 
highly of themselves, nor wish to be noticed 
much by others. It was Jesus Christ himself, 
who put into the minds of these good men who 
wrote these Scriptures, what to say ; and he 
would not let them speak about his early days, 
that he might set to all children the example 
of not being forward or vain, but lowly and 
modest, content with home, meek, obedient, 
and mild. 
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AGE OF ANIMALS. 


A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog 
lives twenty years ; a wolf twenty ; a fox four- 
teenor sixteen. The average age of cats is 
fifteen years; ofa squirrel and a hare, seven 
or eight years, and a rabbit seven.  EI- 





ephants have been known to live to the great 
age of four hundred years. Pigs have been 
known to live to the age of thirty years; the 
rhinoceros to fifty. A horse has been known 
to live to the age of seventy-two, but avera- 
ging twenty-five to thirty. Camels sometimes 
live to the age of a hundred. Stags are long 
lived. Sheep seldom live to the age of ten. 
Cows live about fifteen years. An eagle died 
at Vienna, of the age of a hundred and four 
years; ravens frequently reach the age of a 
hundred. Swans have been known to live 
three hundred; pelicans are long lived. A 
tortoise has been known to live much above a 
hundred and ninety years. 
—_—>_— 


LOOK TO THE STRONG FOR STRENGTH. 


I saw a baby learning towalk. It could only 
just totter along, holding by its mother’s hand. 
It lifted up first one tiny foot, and then the 
other, with great caution. For a minute, the 
mother took away her hand, to see how the 
baby could manage by itself; it tried to walk, 
but it was not strong enough. It would cer- 
tainly have fallen down if its watchful mother 
had not very quickly reached out her hand. 
We are like the baby. Weare very weak in 
doing what is right. How often we try to be 
good, yet how often we fail. God is good, and 
inhim is strength. Ifwe ask him, he will take 
us by. the hand and uphold us in all our ways. 

Qe 


“JT SHALL TAKE CARE.” 


“T am determined,” a man said, “ not again 
to break the Sabbath. I believe that the judg- 
ments of Heaven have followedme. My sloop 
got aground; there was no danger, and no 
necessity, as she was in a safe place, of work- 
ing on the Sabbath. And yet 1 worked nearly 
all day to gether off. I succeeded; but after- 
wards she grounded again, and I lost a week. 
In getting into the harbor, she was driven 
ashore again, where she lay another week. 
At length I succeeded in reaching the port; 
but it was so late in the season that I was 
frozen in, and another week was lost. On my 
return, just before I entered the harbor, a heavy 
easterly gale drove me out to sea; and after a 
night of dreadful suffering and danger, my ves- 
sel was driven high and dry upon the rocks on 
the opposite side. She could not be gotten off 
and was sold for a mere trifle. Thus, to save a 
day by working on the Sabbath, I lost more 
than twenty days, lost my vessel, and came 
near losing my life. I shall take care, in fu- 
ture, how I violate the Sabbath.” 
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THE KIND HEART. 


One of the most beautiful evidences of a 
kind heart was exhibited on Saturday morn- 
ing, by a little girl about ten years of age. 
The young lady was tripping along gaily through 
Broadway, when she encountered a poor old 
blind woman, who held out her hand for char- 
ity. “Are you very poor?” asked the sympa- 
thizing little creature. “ Yes, my child,” said 
the beggar, in a pitiful voice, “ for humanity’s 
sake assist me!” “ Well,” said she, “I can do 
without the ribbon I wanted—take this,” and 
she left in the hand of the old blind woman a 
dime, and ran off with great rapidity, before 
the mendicant could thank her for her gener- 
ous gift and Christian self-denial—.dlbany 
Knickerbocker. 

———~—. 


THE REASON WHY. 


A little fellow came running into the house 
exclaiming, “ Oh, sister Mary, I’ve such a pret- 
ty thing. It’s a piece of glass,and it’s all red. 
When I look through it, everything looks red 
too, the trees, houses, green grass, and your 
face, and even your blue eyes.’ 

‘Yes, John,’ replied Mary, ‘ It is very beauti- 
ful ; and let me show you that you can learna 
useful lesson from this pretty thing. You re- 
member the other day you thought everybody 
was cross toyou. You said father, mother, and 
I were all the time finding fault with you. Now 
you were like this piece of glass, which makes 
everything red, because it is red. You were 
cross, so you thought every body around you 
was cross too. But when you get up in the 
morning in a good humor, loving and helping 
everybody, they too will seem kind and loving 
toward you. Now remember, brother, and al- 
ways be what you wish others to be—kind, 
gentle, loving; and they, seen through the 
beautiful color of your disposition, will seem 
more beautiful than ever. 
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SMILES IN DEATH. 


The late Dr. Grosvenor, being at the funeral 
of Dr. Watts,a friend said.to him, “ Well, Dr. 
Grosvenor, you have seen the end of Dr. Watts 
and you will soon follow ; what think you of 
death ?” “Think of it!” replied the doctor; 
“why, when death comes, I shall smile upon 
death, if God smiles upon me.”—.Mother’s Jour. 
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NOVEL READING. 


Says Coleridge, “ It cannot but be injurious 
to the human mind, never to be called into ef- 
fort; the habit of receiving pleasure without 
any exertion of thought, by the mere excite- 
ment of curiosity and sensibility, may be justly 
ranked among the worst effects of habitual 
novel-reading. Like idle morning visiters, the 
brisk and breathless periods hurry in and hur- 
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| hausted, incapable of attending to her own con- 


———_~ -- -- —_ ~~» 
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ry off in quick and /rofitless succession ; each 
indeed, for the moment of its stay prevents the 
pein of vacancy, while it indulges the love of 
sloth: but altogether they leave the mistress 
of the house—the soul I mean—flat and ex. 


cerns, and unfitted for the conversation of more 
rational guests.” 


A LITTLE BOY’S FAITH. 


A little boy who had been lost in a dense 
forest, and was out all night, gave the fellow- 
mg account of his conduct :—* It grew dark, 
and I kneeled, and asked God to take care of 
little Johnny, and then went to sleep.” 

—_——_Oo—— 


“ PREACH SMALL.” 


“Mother,” says a little girl seven years old, 
“Tcould not understand our minister to-day ; 
he said so many hard words. I wish he would 
preach so that little girls could understand him. 
Won't he, mother?” “Yes, I think so, if we 
ask him.’ Soon after, her father saw her going 
tothe minister’s. “ Where are you going, Em- 


ma?” suid he. “Jam going over to Mr. ——’s, 
to ask him to preach small.” 
OF 





A Boy who had been attending a colored 
person’s funeral, was asked, on his return, 
where he had been. He replied very quietly, 
“Pve been a black-buring.” i 














OUR ROBIN. 
BY REV. GEO. DUFFIELD. 
Every morn upon our pear tree, 
On the very topmost limb, 


Comes at early dawn a red breast— 
Carols he a glorious hymn. 


Far and wide around it soundeth, 
Till he thinks its echoes clear, 

Not alone the distant village, 
But the rising sun, can hear! 


Silent through the day he goeth, 
Filled with many a petty care, 
On a tree, amid the clover, 
He is almost every where. 


Evening comes, and when the sunset, 
Lightens up the gorgeous west, 
Joyous notes again he poureth, 
Like asinger of the blest. +4 


Not ashamed of such a teacher, 
When I hear him oft I say, 

Lord, for such a heart to praise thee, 
Every night and every day. 


He that kills my merry robin, 
(God forgive him for his sin,) 
Kills a member of my household, 
And my door ne’er enters in. 

EE 


HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


My little eyes can never reach 
Beyond the distant star, * 

But God, my Father’s eye can stretch, 
A thousand times as far. 


And more than that--through endless space 
His mighty power is known; 

Nor mortal can, nor angels trace 
The wonders of his throne. 


But though he is so great and wise, 
And I but weak and poor, 

His kind compassion never dies— 
His promise is secure. 


And every morning, when the sun 
Shall bid my slumber cease, 

Tl bow the knee before his throne, 
And ask his saving grace. 





THE ANGLER. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Isaw the angler bait his hook, 

He dress’d it with a silken fly ; 
I saw the heedless fish he took, 

Dragg’d struggling out to bleed and die. 
And Satan like the angler stands, 

To make unthinking souls his prey ; 
Let me escape his cruel hands, 

And from his false baits haste away. 


I have no wisdom, Lord, to know, 
How far his dreadful skill can reach; 


Oh, deign a simple child to teach! 
I would not from thy ways depart, 

But still obey thy just command ; 
Renew my spirit, cleanse my heart, 

O Lord! and guide me with thy hand. 


——_— 


FAULTS. 
Welike the sentiment of the following quaint 
stanza :— 


But thou dost see that subtle foe : 


“ What are another’s faults to me? 
I’ve not a vulture’s bill 

To pick at every flaw I see 
And make it wider still. 

Itis enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own, 

And on my heart the care bestow. 
And let my friends alone.” 
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